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PKEFACE. 



No apology will be offered for this little sketch, 
as not one single passage in it is the least 
coloured. Every absurdity which, is^^.described 
is set forth exactly as I hayg^ witiiessejd it, even 
to the conversion of a Chinese pirate.' Every 
argument which is attributed ito either party is, 
word for word, what I have heard from the 
champions of rival factions. It is unfortunately 
a notorious fact, that the Extreme High Church 
party appear to place the Prayer Book and the 
old Fathers far before the Bible, and the Ex- 
treme Low Church party repudiate all forms of 
worship to such a degree that, to all appearance, 
they would get on just as well without the 
Prayer Book at all. The result is, that whilst 
the two factions are fighting for power, the 
Socialists and Atheists, and similar bodies, who 
a few years ago were only camp-followers on 
the battle-field, are now a formidable army who 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

Twenty years' absence from our native land 
makes the home of our childhood appear like 
a strange country, but still we return if possible 
more attached than ever to our old haunts and 
reminiscences, and feelings that have grown 
dormant are resuscitated with renewed vigour. 
The changes in people and events are the things 
which puzzle us most, and the returned wanderer 
finds himself, in these days, just as many years 
behind the times as he has been absent. 

The English papers, for twelve months pre- 
vious to my return, had been full of nothing 
but High and Low Church ; and my curiosity 
was awakened to see if the practices came up 
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2 THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

to the descriptions. Fortunately I had the 
most excellent opportunities of judging, as I 
had introductions to families (as it turned out) 
who advocated opposite extremes. 

I was staying at the house of a mercantile 
friend a few miles out of London some months 
after my return, whose family were considered 
very serious. 

. My host, Mr. Moreton, was a rich We;3t- 
Indian merchant, who had made a fortune when 
the colonies were in their zenith, and Bamboo 
Lodge was a good specimen of a comfortable 
English home. 

Mrs. Moreton was rather a stout lady, who 
showed a strong partiality to satins and jewel- 
lery, and in her two daughters were to be traced 
all the main features of the mother, excepting 
that all their movements and actions betrayed 
the rigid discipline of governesses and London 
masters. In fact, neither time nor money had 
been spared to make the Miss Moretons ladies, 
and they could manage to go through the rou- 
tine of a dinner party without committing 
themselves ; they could play diflScult pieces of 
hiusic, but without the least taste ; they com- 
plied rigidly in all things with rules laid down 
in books on etiquette, but under all the com- 
bined influences of tuition, masters, finishing 
governesses, and west-end milliners, the Miss 
Moretons might just as well have been born 
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nutomatonsy for there was not a natural feature 
in either of their characters. 

They had been christened by the romantic 
names of Minna and Brenda, in compUance 
with a whim of their mother's, though some 
people illnaturedly remarked that it was out of 
compliment to the father, who was reported to 
have done some privateering in the war, but 
this was scandal. 

*^ Oh, Mamma," said Brenda, " do let us go 
to town this morning and hear Mr. Mild, I am 
sure Mr. Johnson would so like to hear him." 

" I assure you. Miss Moreton," I replied, " I 
am quite indifferent, so don't propose going on 
my account, as I saw a church within half a 
mile of the grounds, and one church to me is 
the same as another." 

" My dear Mr. Johnson," they all exclaimed, 
" he 's a Puseyite ! " 

"A what?" I asked. 

" A Puseyite," said Minna ; " you must 
have heard of them abroad." 

" If you mean the High Church party, I 
certainly studied the question a great deal in 
the English papers, but the practice was un- 
known amongst us, excepting what we heard. 
There was only one clergyman within forty 
miles of us, and he was a real good man, and 
worked like a slave, which was all we cared 
about." ♦ *. 
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4 THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

" But what was his doctrine?" asked Mrs. 
Moreton. 

" Christianity," I replied, " if that means 
honestly doing one's duty to God and man, and 
showing the way by his own example; but 
pray just enlighten me about these Puseyites, 
as you call them — what are they ? What is the 
definition of a Puseyite? for, as I tell you, I 
have only had the opportunity of studjring the 
theory." 

** Why, a Puseyite," said Mrs. Moreton, " is 
an indescribable kind of Roman Catholic, in 
fact, not evangelical." 

** And," added Brenda, " they fast, and have 
candles in church, and all that kind of thing, 
and, in fact, a horrid people." 

" I cannot exactly say that either description 
gives me much insight into the creed of these 
said Puseyites," I replied ; " but at any rate let 
us go to your church to-day and hear the Re- 
verend Mr. Mild." 

" He is such a charming man ! " exclaimed 
Minna, " and a son of the Countess of Turn- 
saint, who is such a good woman." 

Oh, thinks I, a regular case of a fashionable 
preacher, I suppose. 

" My dear," said Mr. Moreton, " I shall stay 
at home, the carriage won't hold me." 

A slight cloud came over the brow of Mrs. 
Moreton, as Mr. Moreton was not going to 
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accompany his wife on her church-going expe- 
ditions. 

Whilst the ladies were preparing, I strolled 
into the garden, and found my host emancipating 
from his coat-pocket a newspaper which he had 
smuggled out of the house. 

" Look here, Johnson," he said, " don't you 
be gammoned by my wife to go parson-hunting 
all day long; I am sick and tired of it — so 
much so, that I hardly ever go to church at all 
now, for there 's not a church to go to. These 
High Church and Low Church people have 
almost obliterated every feature of the old- 
fashioned church." 

" But how is that?" I asked. "What are 
the bishops about in England?" 

" Quarrelling like dogs over a bone, and 
doing nothing but letting the church go to 
ruin," he answered. "There is not an absurdity 
in the present day which will not find support 
from one party or another. Why, here is the 
delightful son of Lady Turnsaint, a regular 
methodist parson. His mother was the leader 
of the London fashion for years, and money 
and credit having failed she was obliged to go 
abroad for a short time and came back a re- 
formed character, and was at once installed one 
of the leaders of Exeter Hall. 

" She has a husband whom no one ever sees, 
twice her age; but the poor old man walks 
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about his grounds and hears h'ttle of her lady- 
ship during the season, except her debts^ unless 
she particularly wants him to swell the number 
of titles in a deputation, and then he 's ordered 
up." 

" But surely," I said, " all churches are not 
filled with such people as the Reverend Mr. 
Mild." 

" No," he replied, ** some are almost worse. 
A young puppy from Oxford, who has been 
scarcely ordained a year, and who I know was 
as great a scamp during the time he was at the 
University as ever breathed, has got the church 
which you see. This young gentleman has taken 
a sudden turn for what he calls High Church, 
and has got up subscriptions, and fitted the 
place up like a theatre, and takes such liberties 
with the liturgy as never was seen. Of course 
the women take him up, for it's a novelty; and 
another thing which makes him popular is, that 
he has imported two young curates down, and 
they dress like these Catholic priests, and being 
a peculiar trio, everybody asks them to dinner. 

" Here comes the carriage, and I wish you 
joy of the Honorable and Reverend Mr. Mild. 
Good bye, Maria, put Johnson in a snug 
comer, for he will be sure to go to sleep." 

The look which Mrs. Moreton gave her hus- 
band, as she stepped into the carriage, was not 
angelic. 
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" You understand comfort as well as any- 
body, Mrs, Moreton/' I remarked, as I sat 
back in the roomy carriage, " but I am not 
quite sure whether the fourth commandment 
extends to having out two horses, a coachman, 
and footman, to go six miles to church, when 
we all might have walked to a neighbouring 
church." 

" You are quite old-fashioned, Mr, Johnson," 
she replied. " You have lived out of the world 
so long, tbat you are twenty years behind the 
times." 

" And possibly on that account, Mrs. More- 
ton, I have prejudices in favour of precepts 
which I learnt as a child, which constant inter- 
course with the world has not eradicated ; but 
let us talk about it quietly, as I am in the same 
boat with you now. Will your servants go to 
church?" 

" Of course they can," she replied ; " for 
though the horses must be put up at the stables, 
at any rate they can be in church by the time 
the Litany begins, if they please." 

" Well, you have taught me something, 
however, in the fashionable world, — that the 
first part of the service is for the heads of the 
family, and the second half for the servants." 

" Now, Mr. Johnson, it would do you much 
more good to read this," said Minna, " than 
quarrelling with Mamma," and she put into 
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my hands a small tract called the *' Evangelical 
Mission." 

It was novel as far as the subject went, but it 
was hard to draw a moral from it. From the 
story, it appeared that in one of the evangelical 
missions the missionaries had been fortunate 
enough to catch a Chinese pirate called Loo 
Choo, and after many interviews and much per- 
suasion, he consented to accept Christianity. 
This involved no inconsiderable expense, as 
Loo Choo, though anxious to become a Chris- 
tian, wanted to be well paid for his trouble. It 
appeared that after a year's absence the mis- 
sionaries returned, and found that Loo Choo 
had gone back to his former habits, and was 
again a pirate. However, he was perfectly 
willing to be a Christian again, but he had 
heavy payments to make before leaving his 
people, and an earnest appeal was made to 
the Home Mission to assist their brethren to 
reclaim Loo Choo. 

*' Well," said Minna, as I returned the book, 
" you can't complain of anything in that, I 
hope?" 

"No," I said, "Miss Moreton, I cannot 
complain of it, but I must say if Loo Choo 
was amongst the congregation this morning, 
and was in the same pew with me, I should be 
more comfortable with a good double-barrelled 
pistol in my pocket than without it." 
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" There you go !" exclaimed Brenda, " turning 
everything into joke." 

" Not at all," I replied, " I simply speak the 
truth, for I am quite convinced in my own 
mind that Loo Choo has all the pirate and 
nothing of the Christian in him, and has pro- 
bably allowed himself to be converted by every 
one who paid him well, and the consequence is 
that the sacred rite of baptism has been made 
a mockery, although probably from the best of 
motives I will admit/' 

"Then you don't approve of converting the 
heathen, and following the mandates of Scrip- 
ture ? " asked Mrs. Moreton, with a sneer. 

" Far from disapproving of it, my dear 
Madam, I would join heart and soul in the 
labour; J)ut I do not approve of hunting up 
Chinese pirates in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and passing over the thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures at home." 

"Well, but you forget the Ragged Schools, 
Mr. Johnson." 

Oh no, I do not, I assure you," I replied, 
and excellent institutions they are, and I will 
give the Dissenters and missionaries credit for 
having been the most energetic movers in them, 
if what I hear of their eflForts is true ; but if 
they would confine themselves to England, and 
leave Loo Choo alone at present till every man, 
woman, and child had the opportunity of learn- 
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10 THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

ing to read, and write, and to reverence the 
name of God, I would even join with them 
afterwards in converting our friend Loo Choo. 
With due deference, however, to Miss Brenda, 
I should keep my revolver on full cock, in case 
the pirate was not in a convertible humour, as 
I should not offer ' him money to become a 
convert, and he might be disposed to take it." 

The conversation was interrupted by a sud- 
den lunge of the carriage occasioned by our 
drawing up suddenly at the church-door. 

It was a large church, and although the ther- 
mometer stood at an extraordinary height even 
for the dog days, still streams of people were 
rushing in. 

Handsome carriages, with gay servants, were 
driving up, and I could not help, with a half 
sigh, contrasting our simple little church thou- 
sands of miles away, and our quiet and primi- 
tive congregation, many of whom were in the 
habit of coming fifteen or twenty miles to the 
only place of worship within their reach — I 
thought on the money spent on Loo Choo with 
a heavy heart. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE FASHIONABLE PREACHER. 

The interior of the church was plain enough, 
and there was nothing about it to indicate any 
peculiar creed. The aisles and galleries were 
literally crammed with people, principally ladies, 
but I regretted that there were very few of the 
poor present. The few seats which were in- 
tended for them were occupied in a great mea- 
sure by liveried servants, who carried the 
Prayer Books and handed them into the pews, 
and on the whole it was the smartest congrega- 
tion I had ever seen. 

Mrs. More ton had the offer of a pew, so we 
were soon seated. 

Shortly before the service began, a faded- 
looking quondam beauty came sailing up the 
aisle with a milliner and dressmaker^s shop 
about her, to use the vulgar expression. The 
ladies of our party looked anxiously at her as 
she approached, and received a half nod, quite 
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suflScient to swear by, and all exclaimed to me 
in a breath, " the Countess of Turnsaint." 

The Countess of Turnsaint always recognised 
Mrs. Moreton and all those of the same stamp 
who paddle in the shallow water of high life all 
their days without ever getting into the stream; 
for I h,ad heard her character years ago. In 
the first place the patronage drew large num- 
bers to meetings over which her ladyship pre- 
sided, and in the next place she made use of 
them in other ways. For instance, the Countess 
got up a fancy fair for funds to aid in evangel- 
izing the Patagonians, and " with the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Moreton " the fair was held at 
Bamboo Lodge, where there was a magnificent 
dijeAner and everything complete; and the 
Countess invited all her friends, who had the 
best stalls, and were the lions of the day, and 
who, to add insult to injury, frequently remarked 
to Mrs. and the Miss Moretons "that Lady 
Turnsaint was so obliging." 

Mr. Moreton did not know of the arrange- 
ment till two days before, and he vowed he 
would get up a cricket match on the grounds 
in opposition; but, being one man to three 
women, he wisely gave in, and went into town 
and spent the day at his club instead. 
' But to return to the Honorable and Reverend 
Mr. Mild. The service was gone through 
quietly enough, except that we had a very 
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drawling young man to oflSciate, who shut his 
eyes throughout the prayers, and read the ser- 
vice through from beginning to end without 
altering his tone once. We had two hymns 
from a private selection, which the title-page 
informed the reader were " dedicated in love to 
the Countess of Turnsaint." I must say I have 
a prejudice in favour of the new version of the 
Psalms in the Common Prayer Books, which 
are supposed to be dedicated to the glory of 
God without the intervention of the peerage. 

But the great event of the day was to come. 
There was a move in the vestry-end of the 
church. The beadle with a grand lace-coat 
walked up the aisle, carrying a large silver 
mace (which at school we used to call the holy 
poker), and behind him came the Honorable 
and Reverend Mr. Mild, and behind the Honor- 
able and Reverend Mr. Mild came the Prize 
Charity Boy to shut the pulpit door. 

Immediately the Reverend Gentleman got 
into the pulpit, I at once remembered a face 
I had seen in ail the print shops in London. 
There was the curl on the forehead, the same 
self-satisfied look, the small Bible held in the 
left hand, the white cambric pocket-handker- 
chief on the left side of the pulpit cushion, and 
the lavender kid gloves on the other. 

He looked all round the church before and 
behind him, and some shuffling of feet being 
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audible in the school-boys' gallery > he at once 
leant over the pulpit, and told the beadle to go 
up and stop it. 

All eyes being centered on the pulpit, the 
Honorable and Reverend Mr. Mild, opening 
the Bible at twenty different places, and run- 
ning his eye rapidly from page to page, at last 
pulled up short, and frowned as if he had sud- 
denly hit upon something to suit his congrega- 
tion, for he preached extempore. 

He gave out the chapter and verse from 
which the text was taken in the same voice 
and style that a man in a hurry directs one in 
the street, " first turning on the right, second on 
the left, and round the corner you will find the 
place." 

After having expended five minutes in these 
manoeuvres, Mr. Mild took up the white cambric 
handkerchief and pretended to blow his nose, 
and , commenced in a loud voice, with frequent 
and abrupt rests — "My dear friends. Where 
do we find these words? In the Bible. In 
the Bible," and then (for I will not follow him 
through his threadless discourse) he tried to 
explain all the different meanings which the 
text, one of the most simple and beautiful pas- 
sages in the Bible, would bear, and after vainly 
attempting for forty minutes to come to some 
conclusion on the matter, he said it was quite 
evident the text would only bear the plain 
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grammatical construction, which a child might 
put upon them ; a fact which every one of his 
congregation, with two grains of sense, was 
well aware of before he began. After this he 
told us an interesting little anecdote, as he ex- 
pressed it, of a butcher in Essex who was con- 
verted by a friend of his, a dissenting minister, 
from that very text; and, without any rhyme or 
reason that I could understand, he told ud what 
construction Catholics would put upon it, and 
commenced an unprovoked and wholesale attack 
upon that body. 

At last, after an hour and a quarter, he came 
to a stop. We had another of the hymns dedi- 
cated to the Countess of Turnsaint, and were 
dismissed. The carriages had re-assembled, 
horses pranced, silks and satins rustled, liveried 
servants pushed people about looking for their 
mistresses, and we emerged on the scorching 
pavement, having witnessed a service from 
beginning to end as little like the grand and 
simple worship of the Almighty as the Feast 
of Juggernaut. 

" Now, Mr. Johnson," exclaimed Mrs. More- 
ton as we rolled away from the church, " What 
do you think of our clergyman?" 

" To tell you the truth," I replied, " I don't 
like him at all, for I cannot recall a single 
thing I have learned from his sermon except 
the story about the butcher ; and, however de- 
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sirable his conversion may be, I think the value 
of it very questionable if it is founded solely on 
the text in question." 

" Of course I expected you would not ap- 
prove of anything or anybody in the civilized 
world," said Minna, " but you shall hear Mr. 
Mild at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, at the great 
Anti-Papal Meeting, before you give a deci- 



sion." 



" Agreed," I said, " for I am no bigot ; and 
till then we will suspend all criticism on the 
Honorable and Reverend Mr. Mild." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ANTI-:PAPAL MEETINO. 

Tuesday morning was an eventful day of my 
stay at Bamboo Lodge. 

Mrs. Moreton came down to breakfast in 
great spirits, in one of those wonderful bonnets 
which no one but a Parisian milliner can make. 
Her daughters were also arrayed in gorgeous 
apparel, and were too excited to eat any break- 
fast. 

The reason of this commotion was, that the 
ladies had reserved seats on the platform, and 
were to be amongst the ^litey and join the party 
of the Countess. 

Before we had done breakfast the carriage 
came round, and coachman and horses were 
as smart as if we were going to a wedding. 

" Upon my word," says Mr. Moreton, " I 
think the Catholics are quite honoured to be 
abused by so much good company, and I think, 
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Maria, I shall go over to the bosom of the true 
church." 

** Pray, George, keep your ill-timed jokes to 
yourself, and if you are of no religion do not 
boast of it" 

"Come, come, Maria, don't you look so 
cross in that new bonnet," he replied good- 
naturedly, "or people will never believe you 
were the pretty girl I almost fought for." 

The little salve of vanity, timely applied, 
calmed the rising storm, and we started for the 
grand Anti-Papal Meeting, all smiles and sun- 
shine. 

The only people who can get comfortably 
through a London crowd are the royal family 
and suite, for whom a way is made, and a sweep 
with a soot-bag, for whom everyone makes 
way. Not belonging to either class, we had to 
submit to the carriage being backed down two 
streets in pursuance of instructions given to 
the A division, and when we did get out of the 
carriage we found that our tickets were pink, 
and we were at the door for green tickets. 

Patience did a great deal, and I found my- 
self on the platform with a pretty large crowd. 

Programmes were posted outside, and carried 
by "human sandwiches," as the peripatetic 
advertisers are called, and handed about in- 
side. 

Lord Cant was in the chair. The Honorable 
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and Reverend Mr. Mild was to address the 
meeting and open the proceedings^ and the 
Reverend Mr. M'Howl was to second the first 
resolution. 

The reverend gentleman was a Dissenter, and 
represented the manufacturing districts. A long 
consultation had been previously held, as Lady 
Turnsaint informed me, whether or not he 
should be asked ; but on considemtion it was 
decided that he should, as he had threatened if 
they excluded his party they would have an op- 
position meeting which would completely eclipse 
theirs. So the Anti-Papal Meeting could not 
do without him. 

His appearance on the platform in support of 
the Protestant church was rather an anomaly, 
as he had been twice indicted for making a 
riot at a vestry meeting, at which he used the 
memorable words (which by the bye were en- 
graved on an inkstand presented by the friendly 
democrats), "Sweep me the aristocracy and 
state church from the face of the earth, and 
I will restore England to herself again." 

I did not know half the faces around me, 
but the Morning Post informed me that there 
were present, the Honorable and Reverend 
Mr. Mild, Lady Turnsaint, Lord Cant, Lady 
Mary Mildew, and the Honorable Miss Cob- 
web, Admiral and Mrs. Thunder, Sir George 
and Lady Grains, and Mrs. Moreton and family. 

c 2 
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It was announced that Cardinal Wiseman, 
and as many priests as liked, were specially 
invited to come, and that part of the platform 
would be kept for them. The chairman stated 
that they would wait twenty minutes for the ar- 
rival of the Cardinal and his suite ; and though 
he had not answered the challenge, still they 
would not shut him out. 

This announcement was received with voci- 
ferous applause, as no doubt the speeches 
would be highly savoured. 

The first resolution was moved by the Ho- 
norable and Reverend Mr, Mild. The honor- 
able and reverend gentleman in. the pulpit and 
on the platform was not quite the same. He 
was much more humble in the face of the 
meeting, as there was a talk of an amendment 
being moved, and a theological discussion by 
an eminent Roman Catholic barrister, and Mr. 
Mild was not quite ready for him, if the truth 
was known, 

Mr. Mild was mild indeed, his speech being 
a short lamentation of the encroachment of the 
Church of Rome, and a comfortable prediction 
of what would become of the members eventu- 
ally; in my humble opinion, by the bye, as 
uncharitable a conclusion as I ever heard. 

Then came the Reverend Mr. M'Howl. It 
was a proud moment of his life, for it always 
was his ambition to appear in the midst of the 
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great stars at Exeter Hall. Mr. M'Howl was 
a democrat ; Mr. M*Howl had at times raved 
against the church, but still this was an op« 
portunity not to be lost. He was standing 
most conspicuously in a crowded assembly, 
and there was a live countess before him. He 
was only mortal, so walking up to the Countess 
of Turnsaint, before her ladyship was aware 
of his intention, he put a large moist hand into 
hers. 

Lady Turnsaint started as if she had been 
stung by a poisonous snake, as she looked up 
and saw the flabby countenance of the Me- 
thodist parson ; but she was too old a courtier 
to be taken by surprise, and knowing the value 
of a little patronage by experience, she gave 
the Reverend Mr. M'Howl a gracious smile. 
This happy knack of doing the amiable was as 
good as a bank note to her. Many a dun had 
she put off for a few months by a shake of the 
hand when no one was by, and many a new 
bonnet had she obtained when further credit 
was almost hopeless, by asking after the baby, 
and inquiring how the little boy had got over 
his measles. 

The large room resounded with the applause. 
It was a union of the Protestant party on both 
sides of the pale of the church: Mother 
Church and Dissent were now hand in hand> 
and the Pope might tremble in his shoes. 
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Mr. M*Howl knew how to make the most of 
an opportunity. With a semblance of Christian 
contrition he deplored the manner in which 
he had formerly abused the church, but he laid 
all the blame on the Puseyite party. For his 
part it mattered little to him whether he sat in 
his own chapel or in the present company, who 
almost came up to all his views. 

Cheer followed cheer at this announcement ; 
handkerchiefs waved. One enthusiast cried 
out "No Puseyism, and M'Howl for ever!" 
and in fact the effort was crowned with perfect 
success. 

Mr. M'Howl took courage. He abused the 
Bishops for not punishing those who had de- 
seiled to Rome ; he abused the Catholics like 
a Billingsgate fishwoman; he called them 
cowards for not being present that day ; liars, 
for some other reason equally tenable; and 
when he came to the grand climax, and said 
" he would boldly assert the same at the Vatican 
before the creature who slunk away from Rome 
in the footman's livery," meaning the Pope 
(whereat there was much laughter), or " he 
would boldly assert the same if he was at the 
stake and the faggot was already kindled,'' the 
applause was vociferous. The men cheered, 
the young ladies waved their handkerchiefs^ 
and the old ladies wept. 

After a few more speeches the report was 
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read of the Aati-Papal Association, and an 
earnest appeal made for a subscription. 

The platform was first canvassed — bright 
shone the sun on the gold which slipped from 
the fingers of the Countess of Tumsaint (reli- 
gious excitement being a ready-money article) ; 
heavy grew the plate under the frequent dona- 
tions; Lady Mildew paid in her five guineas 
and put a massive bracelet into the plate, with 
her card attached, and under her name was 
written in pencil "to be redeemed." 

The smaller fry were all taxed according to 
their means and Protestant inclinations, and 
the meeting wound up " with prayer T 

And where were the " cowardly Catholics " 
who were afraid to come forward ? In every 
street in London, in every alley, in every place 
in high and low life, the stealthy Jesuit was 
winding in and out like a noisome river, and 
laughing in his sleeve whilst he was laying wait 
for the flock which the Anti-Papal Society 
found time to desert for the sake of carrying 
out their theory. 

And where was Mr. Serjeant Twistem, the 
great gun of his circuit ? and where was Mr. 
Cross, Queen's Counsel, a Roman Catholic, 
the great gun of his circuit too? 

You might have found them sitting com- 
fortably at the club over a quiet bottle of old 
port, and Serjeant Twistem is just handing 
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his Roman Catholic brother the Times, which 
contained the account of the meeting, and say- 
ing with a smile, " Cross, my boy, we shall 
have another Newman and Achilli case next 
term, if there is any luck." 

The ladies of our party cross-examined me 
very closely on our road home as to what I 
thought of the great Anti-Papal Meeting and 
the speakers ; but I again parried the question, 
under a faithful promise that I would give 
them my reasons for disliking it before I left 
, Bamboo Lodge. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PUSEYISM. 



As I had an introduction to a clergyman, the 
brother of an Australian neighbour, in London, 
I left the Moretons for a couple of days to stay 
with him. He was a curate in a West-end 
church, and I almost trembled at the rashness 
with which I accepted the invitation, as it af- 
terwards struck me that he might be like the 
Honorable and Reverend Mr. Mild. 

I found my friend's brother a young man of 
remarkable prepossessing exterior. His features 
were very handsome, but there was a careworn 
expression in his face, and an unnatural thought* 
fulness in the full blue eye. His reception was 
very kind, however, and we naturally discussed 
his brother's prospects and colonial life for some 
Gttle time. 

That Mr. Rubric (for that was his name) was 
a scholar I knew, as he had carried off high 
honours at Oxford, and that he was a man of 
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taste was indicated by his sitting-room, which 
was handsomely furnished, and well supplied 
with rare editions of books, but everything was 
in good taste and nothing gaudy. 

There was a collection of the Oxford Tracts 
conspicuous in the bookcase, and some of the 
ancient Fathers, evidently well read. 

It was Saturday evening when I arrived, and 
I had the opportunity of studying a few points 
in my new friend's character. He was a man 
of most refined mind, and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of antiquity. He spoke of church mat- 
ters in a manner which appeared to me rather 
dictatorial, but I found he was thoroughly well 
read in all he talked of, and there was nothing 
superficial in his acquirements. 

Considering it was my first long Ute-a-Ute 
with a stranger, I never was more fascinated in 
my life. We discussed the politics of the day 
pretty freely, but still I could not make out 
what his opinions were. We touched, too, 
upon church matters, but still, although he did 
not express any actual opinion as to who were 
right and who were wrong, I could discover he 
was not favourable to the Low Church party. 

We separated early for the night, and he 
told me he should not ask me to go to his early 
service at seven in the morning; there would be 
the eleven o^clock service which I could attend. 

My bedroom was comfortable enough, but I 
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could not help being struck by a Bible with a 
large cross on the dressing-table^ and several 
images of saints on the mantel-piece. 

I began to think over Rubric's costume. It 
was certainly peculiar. His coat had no collar, 
but was cut with a step like a waistcoat at the 
top, and extending almost to his heels; his 
waistcoat had no visible means of fastening or 
opening, but was one entire piece of black silk 
close up to the throat, and what should have 
been a white neckcloth was a plain white cam- 
bric band with no tie to it. Can it be possible, 
I thought, that he is a Catholic priest, and his 
brother told me wrong ? That could hardly be, 
for there would have been no Bible in the house. 
But then those saints looked suspicious. 

There were some little pamphlets lying about. 
I took up one, and read the title. It was headed, 
" On Bowing to the Altar." I was fairly 
puzzled, as from my acquaintance with Roman 
Catholics I fancied this was peculiar to them ; 
and acting on my usual maxim of never being 
surprised at anything in this world, I tumbled 
into bed, and dreamt that Rubric was the Pope 
excommunicating the Honorable and Reve- 
rend Mr. Mild, and that the Moreton family 
were imprisoned in the Inquisition for reading 
the Bible with the large cross. 

On looking out of my window next morning 
I found we were close to the church which 
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Rubric served as curate. The bells were ring^ 
ing for the early service, and I saw my host 
crossing the street with a trencher cap on, the 
first I had seen since I was at Oxford. I was 
more and more puzzled. 

He had not returned when I came down to 
breakfast. The housekeeper was bustling about 
the room, pretending to do something, but evi- 
dently wishing for a chat. 

Will Mr. Rubric be long?" I said. 
No, Sir," she replied, " it generally takes an 
hour, does matins." , 

" What takes an hour?" I asked. 

" Matins, Sir, or perhaps you say morning 
service, leastways we calls it matins." 

*' Do you have service every day then?" 

" Oh dear yes, Sir, three times a day, and 
four times a day on saints' days, and commu- 
nion and sermon once in the week regular, and 
extra on saints' days." 

" I should think your master has enough to 
do, then?" I asked. 

** I believe you too. Sir, he has enough to do," 
replied Mrs. Stump, which was the euphonious 
name of the good lady, " what with service of 
the church, and visiting the sick and poor, he 
is never unoccupied five minutes all the week. 
I often pity him, poor gentleman, for he ain't 
strong, you see, and he comes in sometimes 
ready to die with fatigue ; and then at times he 
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eats little or nothing, never touched so much as 
a mutton chop all Lent, and on Friday he 
never heats a hegg ; and then, you see, a young 
lady disappointed him and behaved very bad, 
as I heard tell, and that is on his mind, poor 
fellow." 

At this point I was obliged, to stop my talk- 
ative informant, as I did not quite like the idea 
of getting all my entertainer's secrets paraded 
so openly, and in a few minutes Rubric walked 
in. 

He was a.ccompanied by another of the cu- 
rates, who was a counterpart of himself, so far 
as dress was concerned, and his antipodes in 
everything else.. Vain, prejudiced, and opinion- 
ated I soon discovered the Reverend Mr. Startup 
to be, and he showed to no great advantage 
by the side of his brother divine. 

A short time before service we repaired to 
the church. It was plain and handsome as far 
as the exterior went, and. adjoining it were the 
schools and rectory. 

The interior took me quite by surprise. The 
architecture was Gothic. The windows were 
all stained glass. Before what should have 
been a communion table .was a carved screen, 
and over it was a cross six feet high. At the 
end of the church behind the screen was a regu- 
lar high altar, with a magnificently-embroidered 
altar cloth on it. On the altar was a massive 
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service of communion plate, and a moderately- 
sized brass cross, and no inconsiderable display 
of flowers. The altar was raised on three 
steps, which were covered with a superb carpet, 
and I blushed to see two large candlesticks 
very conspicuously displayed on the " altar," 
with wax candles, which evidently were for use 
as well as show. In a word, it was a regular 
Roman Catholic Chapel. 

My friend Rubric did not notice my asto- 
nishment, as he explained everything. 

" You observe," he said, " how church furni- 
ture has been revived. We pride ourselves here 
that this church is fitted up with everything as 
in the time of Edward the Sixth, You see we 
have the sedilia on each side for the officiating 
priests ; here is the credence table for the holy 
elements, the piscina for washing out the 
chalice, and the candles on the altar. We 
have done away with the reading desk, and 
substituted the lectern. The pulpit is a fac- 
simile of a drawing in the time of the Refor- 
mation." 

His eye brightened as he described all the 
fancied perfection of his church. " Is it. not 
beautiful ?" he asked. 

" Beautiful I must say it is," I replied, " but 
I fear very like a Roman Catholic chapel." 

" Of course," he replied, " one church is like 
another, and you must remember that we are 
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the Reformed Church, and many things belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome remain." 

Our conversation was cut short by the service- 
time drawing near. 

The curate who breakfasted with us began 
the service. He did not read it, but intoned^ 
as it is called, or, in other words, " whined." 
It was half chanted, half read, in a monstrous 
voice, which struck me, at any rate, as by no 
means impressive, if it could be called deco- 
rous. 

The singing part was performed by a well- 
trained choir, who were styled " acolytes," and 
wore surplices as in a cathedral. 

The chanting was very fine, that is, such 
part of it as was not done by the curate. 

At the communion service, to my horror, the 
candles were lit, though it was a very bright 
morning, and the hour was noon. 

At the commencement of the service the 
rector knelt in the centre on the top step, with 
his face to the altar and his back to the congre- 
gation, and a curate on each side knelt in a 
similar manner on a lower step on each side of 
him. We had a sermon from the rector, who 
walked into the pulpit in his surplice, and with- 
out saying any opening prayer, turned to the 
altar and bowed, and said a sentence from the 
Roman Catholic Mass Book.* 

* At your uprising ye shall say, " In the name of the 
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At this point T was thunderstruck. There 
was no mistake about it. If not wholly Roman 
Catholic, the service was not Protestant, and 
although I will admit there was not the fami- 
liar, self-satisfied style of the Honorable and 
Reverend Mr. Mild, the scene before me was 
about as distressing to my mind. 

And this^ is Puseyism, I thought, and again 
our little primitive church at the antipodes 
passed before me, and I almost regretted having 
come back to my native land to find things so 
sadly changed. 

Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." — {Mass 
Book.) 



CHAPTER V. 
PUSEYISM — continued. 

Mr. Rubric was busy with his school and vi- 
siting the sick during the remainder of the day 
that we were not in church, and it was not till 
the evening that we had any opportunity for 
conversation. 

" Well, he said, " is not our little church 
perfect?" 

" I will not abuse your hospitality by hypo- 
crisy," I replied, "and I tell you candidly I 
never saw anything to my mind much further 
from perfection ; for, to tell you the truth, the 
church, though very beautiful, is equally adapted 
for high mass as the Uturgy of the Established 
Church." 

" But you forget," he said, " that everything 
in our church is sanctioned by the canons, 
Acts of Parliament, and rubrics of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book." 
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"Perfectly true, my dear Sir," I replied, 
" and, as far as I am acquainted with the canons 
and Acts of Parliament, I will admit all the 
premises of your case, but I must maintain 
that they were quite unsanctioned by custom a 
few years ago, insomuch that many are to all 
intents and purposes virtually repealed." 

" Is it not true, Mr. Johnson, that the old 
church Acts have never been legally repealed, 
and although possibly the formularies prescribed 
by the church have been discontinued by unor- 
thodox people, would you on that account dis- 
obey the rubrics of the Common Prayer Book, 
if you were a clergyman, and on your own au- 
thority go against the law of the church ? " 

" Unhesitatingly," I answered ; " I consider 
the Prayer Book the most beautiful and perfect 
compilation of prayers and thanksgivings which 
ever existed, and certainly next to the Bible; 
but I do not consider this generation bound to 
follow all the forms prescribed by the rubrics, 
when my experience of to-day even shows me 
that the finger-post which was intended in times 
past to keep the church from Popery is calcu- 
lated to mislead so many of its pilgrims." 

" But how does the rubric mislead the church 
now?" he asked. 

"Simply because, from your own statement, it 
brings people back to the confines of the Church 
of Rome, from which the English Church has 
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been, up to this time, so perfectly separate. You, 
of course, as a theological scholar, must be 
aware that the rubric and canons were sanc- 
tioned at the time when the line was drawn be- 
tween the two churches, and after centuries 
have elapsed, and we have fairly settled our 
church on a firm basis, what possible reason 
can there be for going back to the starting- 
point again, when the result is that so many 
desert us ? You possibly may be able to gaze 
over the brink of a precipice in safety, but if 
you induce me to do so too, and my head 
turned giddy and I toppled over, I think you 
lyould lay my death at your door." 

" But what is to guide us," he replied, " if 
the canons and rubrics of the church are not ? 
or what is to prove to me that the church was 
not more perfect in Edward fie Sixth's time 
than now?" 

" The confirmed opinion of those who have 
more recently preceded us should weigh with 
us more," I answered, "than the edicts of 
those who were only just rescued from Popery. 
Surely men whom we know in our own life- 
time to have led godly lives, and who thought 
many of the forms immaterial, are worthy of 
some attention. There is nothing to prevent 
you or me from travelling in the costume and 
style of Edward the Sixth instead of getting 
into the train and going quietly to our journey's 

D 2 
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end, but public opinion would convince us that , 
the time has long gone by for doing so." 

" But religion, you forget," he said, " is not 
a thing of age or time, and you cannot measure 
it by worldly wisdom." 

" Religion I will, of course, admit is a thing 
coexistent with the creation of the world, but 
it cannot, though our creed is modelled on the 
New Testament, be altered in its nature by 
forms and ceremonies; and as your argument 
is that it was perfect three centuries back, I 
think you cannot deny that it was more perfect 
some eighteen hundred and odd years ago 
when none of these forms you so rigorously 
observe existed. The High-Church party main- 
tain that all the fasts must be rigorously ob- 
served, as I gleaned from you. Your friend, 
who breakfasted with us, told me, in our short 
acquaintance, that he never dined out on vigils 
or on certain days in the week, and had he 
not been a clergyman I could have given him a 
pretty high authority for 'not appearing unto 
men to fast.' Again, that peculiar cut of a 
fashion of your dress reminds one sadly of the 
Roman Catholic priest, and must be offensive 
to many churchmen. Do you not think to a 
bad man this may be made a cloak of hypo- 
crisy? And let me also ask, do you not dis- 
cover throughout the New Testament that the 
Author of our religion in all things advocated 
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the spirit of prayer, and reproved those who 
adhered too strictly to forms and ceremonies?" 

"Suppose," he answered, "I was to grant 
that a great part of what you said is true. Our 
difficulty is this. Dissenters of every ^rade 
and every form of worship are springing up, 
and unless we rigorously follow all the forms of 
our church, some day it might be merged in 
another, and if we follow out the law of the 
church, as it exists unrepealed, who is to blame 
us?" 

"I do not blame those who conscientiously 
follow out the existing law, as they believe it to 
be right," I answered ; " but if these things are 
so, I do blame the bishops, who have the power 
to correct them, and sit quietly by in the House 
of Lords, when their sway is to all appearance 
as great as ever, and not one has the courage 
to bring forward some measure which. would 
make public worship uniform again. I have 
read of the schisms of the church and looked 
in vain to see oil poured on the waters, but it 
appears by the papers that the bishops have 
angry correspondence in the public prints. 
During the few months since my return the 
most sacred points of our faith have been 
dragged by them into the courts of justice; 
they leave the essential points of our salvation 
to the safe keeping of their attorneys and the 
inns of court, and I blush to say the decision 
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of the tribunal which has set the whole bench of 
reverend brethren by the ears was received 
with as much triumph by the successful party 
as the announcement of the winner of a horse- 
race. I cannot be deceived in this, for I heard 
it myself." 

"But surely you are too hard upon the 
bishops, Mr, Johnson, you should have more 
reverence at any rate for the heads of our 
church." 

" I respect a good bishop," I replied, " above 
all men in the world. Some bishops have set 
examples which appear almost heavenly; but 
as long as the appointment of a bishop is poli- 
tical, as long as a clergyman has a better 
chance of attaining to the high honours in the 
church if he has a brother who can command 
a dozen votes in Parliament than if he is the 
first divine of his day without political in- 
fluence, you must excuse me when I say I 
respect the man who executes his holy office well, 
but I do not respect the office which is filled 
by improper men. I, and no doubt you, have 
heard from grey-headed Curates sermons which 
would do honour to the greatest men in our 
church; and you may perhaps, as I have, 
listened to a sermon from one of those canons 
who has risen by interest without one iota of 
merit, which as a composition would disgrace 
the lowest form of a public school." 
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" But certainly you cannot deny the Aposto- 
lical succession?" 

" If by the Apostolical succession you mean 
the Roman Catholic doctrine, that the blessing 
which rested on the Apostles extends itself to 
the present time, I do not for a moment deny, 
but on the contrary I firmly trust and believe 
that in all ages, and all times, a bishop who 
takes the sacred office on him in all sincerity 
and meekness, and who adopts the bearing of 
tlie Apostle and not of the spiritual peer, will 
be watched over and prospered in his works, 
by the same Almighty power which supported 
the Apostles. If, however, you wish me to be- 
lieve that the blessing attending the first laying 
on of hands has come down in one unbroken 
link from the days of the primitive church till 
now, I fear I cannot quite believe that. We 
have had the misfortune in our day even, and 
from day to day, to see the revenues of the 
church squandered so atrociously, that whole 
families, including many laymen, have been en- 
riched even to the third generation from the 
coffers of the church, usque ad nauseam^ and 
this by men who held the highest office in it, 
that I cannot help thinking that the Apostolic 
blessing was in abeyance, while those who so 
abused the sanctity of their calling held their 
see." 

" I am sorry to hear you say this," he re- 
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plied, " for I think we are bound to believe in 
Apostolical succession; but why do you so gene- 
rally object to the dignitaries of the church?" 

*' On account of their want of humility as 
a body/* I answered, " unless they are very 
much altered since I resided here. Who ever 
knew the canons and prebends to be intimate 
with the minor canons? Who has not seen 
Mr. Dean, with his shovel hat, and his good 
balance at his bankers, extend his two fingers, 
or perhaps only bow to Minor canon Brown, a 
gentleman bom, bred, and educated as well, or 
possibly better than himself, the only difference 
being, that Minor canon Brown is struggling 
with the world without banker or patronage. 
This insufferable pride must bring down the 
church in time, for the world will not stand it. 
The high offices of the church were intended 
for men of sound learning and good report, 
who would at all times be accessible to, and 
advise and assist those beneath them. No 
doubt many of the offices are still filled by 
such men, but I fear that a country Curate, who 
wandered into Belgravia to get a point of faith 
settled, or a doubt removed by his diocesan, 
would stand a good chance of being met at the 
door by the answer of a stout porter in purple, 
* His lordship is gone to his country seat, and 
won't be back for some days, but any messages 
or letters can be left with his secretary.' " 
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" In fact/' said Mr. Rubric, " you do not 
respect those in authority unless they do their 
duty as you think right/' 

" If/' I replied, " the acts of those in autho- 
rity are totally repugnant to the ideas in which 
I have been brought up by one who has done 
his duty in the church without fear or favour, I 
do not care this for them," and I cracked a 
walnut rather viciously, which being a bad one 
allowed the crackers to close sharply on my 
finger, and made me wince. 

" You have got a rap on the knuckles at 
last," he said, smiling. 

" I meant to say, * Vitiosd nuce non erne- 
rimy^ I retorted, handing the empty shells 
to him. 

This joke, though bad, was a break in our 
argument, which was growing warm, and we 
burst out laughing. 

" Perhaps we had better drop the subject 
now/' said my host, " for it is past midnight, 
and I feel that there is a gulf between you 
and me, which no bridge can span." 

" And is there no neutral ground/' I asked, 
" left between High and Low Church, where 
the rival parties could meet, and establish 
something like uniformity by mutual conces- 
sion?" 

'* The thing is impossible/' he answered, 
" unless the concession comes from the other 
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party entirely. We pride ourselves that our 
views of church matters were estabh'shed by 
law, both civil and ecclesiastical. As far as the 
decoration of our church goes, we think nothing 
too good for bur places of worship, and those 
things which you call popish are just as our 
forefathers left them when they rescued the 
English church from Rome. All that was 
worth retaining we believe those who fought 
the battle of freedom to have retained, and all 
that was bad we believe them to have rejected. 
So you see we only keep our great legacy un- 
impaired as we received it from those who left 
it to us. And now good night, or rather good 
morning, for the night is gone." 

The next morning we separated. Mr. Ru- 
bric's last words, as he shook me warmly by 
the hand, still ring in my ears — "Tell my 
brother in AustraUa, if you ever see him again, 
there is no more chance of my being a Roman 
Catholic than of your being the Pope." 

How shortsighted is human wisdom ! Within 
three months after our conversation the service 
at poor Rubric's church became so notorious 
that the place was mobbed every Sunday. 
Divisions of police kept back the angry crowd, 
who threatened to pull the church down during 
the hours of service ; the congregation were 
hooted in and out; and many of the practices 
were ordered to be discontinued by the very 
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bishop who had previously sanctioned them. 
My friend's brother, true to his word, would 
not hear of any concessions whatever ; and on 
taking up the paper one morning, I read a 
paragraph stating " that the Rev. Mr. Rubric 
had gone over to the Church of Rome." 



CHAPTER VI. 

LOW CHURCH DISCUSSED. 

On returning to Bamboo Lodge I found the 
lady detachment eagerly waiting my arrival. 

"You are just in time for luncheon," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Moreton ; " I suppose you are 
hungry, as of course you have had nothing 
but salt fish and eggs since you have left." 

" Indeed I fared remarkably well," I replied, 
" as whatever Mr. Rubric's religion is, he does 
not let his customs interfere with his friends." 

" And what do you think of the Puseyites 
now?" said Minna. 

"Why, it is rather a comprehensive ques- 
tion ; but as far as I can judge from the one I 
have seen, I never met a better scholar or 
more polished gentleman." 

" Oh ! Mr. Johnson has turned Puseyite, 
Mamma," said Brenda. 

" On such good authority of course you can- 
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not doubt, Mrs. Moreton," I said, "but I 
should like to hear the reason." 

" Well/' answered Brenda, pettishly, " didn't 
you say you like Mr. Rubric, whom every one 
knows to be a rampant Puseyite?" 

" Undoubtedly I like him," I said, " but I 
do not like his church, for, to tell you the 
truth, it is just like a Roman Catholic chapel." 

" And yet," triumphantly cried Mrs. More- 
ton, " you do not approve of Mr. Mild abusing 
the Puseyites and Roman Catholics ! " 

" Nor more can any right-minded person 
approve of abuse without argument," I an- 
swered. " As you put it to me so strongly, I 
think the Exeter-hall meeting was a disgrace 
to Christianity. I believe many very good 
people, who are well-intentioned, overstep the 
bounds of common decency in their abhorrence 
of the Roman Catholics, and those whose 
views do not coincide with their own. No 
one, probably, can disUke their mode of wor- 
ship and the evils of Popery more than myself; 
but I should be ashamed to stand up before a 
Christian assembly and use the scurrilous lan- 
guage of which Mr. M'Howl was guilty. Such 
conduct, in my mind, is unlike a gentleman, a 
Christian, or an Englishman." 

" Then, I suppose," said Mrs. Moreton, " you 
would have let Cardinal Wiseman sit quietly 
down and do as he pleased." 
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« So far from it," I replied, " that I think if 
Cardinal Wiseman had been put on board of an 
English frigate and sent back to Rome, and 
the Pope had been allowed twelve hours from 
the time of the arrival of the English fleet to 
recall his Bull or have the walls of the city 
battered about his ears, it would have been a 
more dignified proceeding for our nation, and 
we should have been spared a gofbd deal of 
bad oratory in Exeter Hall." 

" Very pretty religious toleration ! " exclaimed 
the ladies. 

"I should have treated the question politi- 
cally," I replied, " and not in a religious point 
of view. We placed our Queen upon the 
throne, and at the coronation she swore in the 
nisime of our nation to preserve the Protestant 
religion, and as a nation we are bound to see 
her vow carried out. A foreign Sovereign sends 
his cardinal here, and commands Her Ma- 
jesty's Catholic subjects to obey that man. If 
the Queen had sent a Bishop to Rome, and 
issued a mandate for the Italians to obey him 
there, the assassin's knife or the poisoned 
bowl would have done its work before he had 
been there half-a-dozen hours. Thank God we 
do not recognise such deeds in England; but. 
our rulers had the means and the power to extin- 
guish the Cardinal's sway, if they had had but 
the courage to execute them. As it was, great 
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things were promised ; but, before the time for 
action came, the wrath of England had cooled 
down, and after a whole session of tedious 
debate an Act was passed which has ever since 
been violated with impunity." 

"But, Mr. Johnson," said Brenda, "you 
have not yet said why you disliked Mr. Mild's 
party." 

" My reason is simply this," I answered! ; 
" from all I see and hear there is too much of 
what is called cant belonging to it, and, t fear, 
a very great mixture of spiritual pride. Sacred 
names are much too common in their ordinary 
conversation. The name at which every knee 
should bow is always on their tongue. They 
appear to be too fond of mixing up religion 
with amusement, and to indulge in most of the 
pomps and vanities of life as much as their neigh- 
bours ; their dresses are as smart, their carriages 
and horses as grand, their dinners as good, as 
those of the rest of the world ; but my short 
experience shows me, that if their neighbours 
go to a ball or a theatre, instead of congre- 
gating at Exeter Hall, they are apt to be re- 
minded, in no measured terms, that the amuse- 
ments must endanger their immortal welfare." 

" But are not the Puseyites as bad as you 
make out the Low Church to be?" asked Mrs. 
Moreton. 

" Much worse, my dear Madam, as regards 
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endangering the churchy I am afraid, because 
their ways appear to be much more winning. 
Their clergymen, as I have always heard, are 
generally polished gentlemen and good theo- 
logical scholars, and certainly poor Rubric an- 
swers to both descriptions. They ruin by per- 
suasion, and not by abuse. From all accounts, 
one never hears in their church those monoto- 
nous extemporary harangues, full of tautology 
and repetition; — the pealing organ and the 
softened light stealing through the painted 
window, the pointed sermon on the early his- 
tory of the Church, and the legends of saints 
and martyrs, must to the wavering mind be 
more dangerous than the platform of Exeter 
Hall. These are the allurements which entice 
away the men of deep thought and reflection, 
and not those who are caught by clap-trap 
speeches, who, perhaps, are hardly worth retain- 

ing.'' 

" I believe you are of no religion at all,** 

said Mrs. Moreton. 

" So be it," I replied ; " that is a question 
between me and my Maker. You must re- 
member that you would not leave me alone till 
you had shown me the great lions in your reli- 
gious world, and I have patiently gone through 
the whole exhibition, and must acknowledge 
myself sadly disappointed. I tell you candidly, 
I could neither discover the talent of the scholar 
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nor the humility of the Christian in your friend 
Mr. Mild. I could discover the vulgar-minded 
bully in the so-called Reverend Mr. M'Howl ; 
and in the tumultuous assembly at Exeter Hall I 
grieved to see the fierce spirit of triumph over 
the failings of our Roman Catholic brethren. 
Although Mrs. Moreton says I am of no re- 
ligion^ it more than once occurred to me that 
we mighty some of us, with advantage^ * first 
cast out the beam out of our own eyes' be- 
fore we are so hard upon our Roman Catholic 
neighbours. If either of the specimens which 
I have witnessed are samples of the Church of 
England now^ I can only say it is not the 
church I left behind me twenty years ago." 

"Then, as there is nothing good in either 
church, why do you remain in it?" inquired 
Mrs. Moreton. 

" I do not ^ay there is nothing good in either 
High or Low Church, for I believe there are 
many good ingredients in both, but I do not 
yet despair of finding the happy medium. I be- 
lieve the Low Church has done an immense deal 
of good with their ragged schools and model 
lodging-houses (for I must admit, in my turn, 
the labouring-classes were sadly neglected), and 
the High Church are indefatigable, I hear, in 
visiting the sick and poor; and if the fprmer 
would but drop their cant, and the latter would 
adopt the manners of the nineteenth instead of 

B 
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the sixteenth century, they surely might yet be 
united once more." 

"Then if your views are right, how is it 
that the young men join one party or the other 
almost invariably?" said Brenda. 

" Prpbably," I replied, " because their friends 
have brought them up in one extreme or the 
other. Of course many now, as formerly, go 
into the church for a profession, without fixed 
views. We can easily imagine young Hopeful, 
disappointed of his commission in a light 
cavalry regiment, and (being blessed with a 
bishop for an uncle) going into the church ; 
but ere the fond regret for the gaudy trappings 
of the light dragoon has died away in his mind 
he finds himself at his ordination, declaring 
before the congregation that he believes he is 
called by the Holy Spirit to preach the Gospel. 
It is easy, again, to imagine how awfully the 
responsibility of his position comes across him ; 
he has plunged into the stream, and, remember- 
ing he cannot swim, like a drowning man 
catching at straws, he gives in his allegiance to 
the crew who first pick him up. This, I should 
imagine, is the cause of half the evils of the 
present day, for, unless human nature is altered, 
where one goes astray thousands follow in his 
footsteps." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE COUNTRY VICARAGE. 

After a few days' longer stay, I left the More- 
tons, and went on a visit to an old schoolfellow, 
Horace Trueman, who had a comfortable vicar- 
age some hundred miles from London. We 
had not met for many years, but the invitation 
to renew our old friendship was too pressing to 
be refused, and I had so vivid a recollection of 
his sound good sense and openhearted disposi- 
tion that I could not help indulging a fond hope 
that I should find in his parish some vestiges of 
the good old times. 

It was a beautifiil summer evening and the 
sun was just setting, as we turned the comer of 
the hill, and came suddenly upon the village of 
Belleville. It was indeed a lovely spot. 

The village lay in a valley well watered by a 
winding river; a large deer park extended from 
the river side as far as we could see on the 
richly-wooded hill behind the village, the chim- 

E 2 
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neys of the mansion-house alone were visible 
between an opening in the trees. The church 
stood on a sloping bank by the water's edge, 
and a little lower down was the quiet vicarage 
with green meadows in front. We crossed the 
river by a pretty stone bridge, and at the sound 
of the wheels a herd of deer dashed into the 
stream, and, with their sides dripping with wet, 
scampered up the hill. 

It was a perfect English landscape, and, as 
the sun sunk quietly behind the crest of the 
hill, there was a peace and serenity about the 
scene which was indescribable. 

I awoke from my reverie by the carriage sud- 
denly emerging from the road into a neat 
shrubbery, and, before I had time to think 
where I was, we stopped at the vicarage door. 

My old friend came out to meet me with a 
hearty welcome. He was looking in good 
health, and the same happy expression I re- 
membered as a boy was as fresh as ever. I 
was introduced to his wife and daughters: the 
former had evidently been very beautiful, and 
was still remarkably prepossessing; the three 
daughters took after their mother, and were 
pretty too, but there was an unaffected good 
humour and simpUcity in the family group 
which heightened all the beauty of which nature 
had not been sparing. 

People talk of the comfort of arriving at a 
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house just in time to dress for dinner^ but, when 
you are welcome, give me the tea-table after a 
journey, with a good ham, or some such thing, 
on the sideboard. It is less formal and quite 
as hospitable. 

It took little time to be quite at home with 
the Trueman family; for there was something 
so honest and downright in all they said and 
did that there was no dearth of conversation. 

Horace Trueman wanted to know all about 
Australia; his daughters wanted to know if I 
had heard Grisi since my return, and if Mario 
was not a divine singer, if I had seen the royal 
children, and if they were pretty. I was a bad 
informant on these points, as I was obliged to 
confess my ignorance of London amusements. 

In the midst of our chat a message was 
brought, and " Would missus speak to Jenny 
NickoUs.*' 

Mrs. Trueman went out and returned almost 
immediately, and exclaimed, " What is to be 
done, Horace ? Jenny NickoUs's mother wants 
* the parish box ' at once, and I have promised 
poor Kitty Bayman that she shall have it next 
week." 

"Well, my dear," he answered, " I cannot help 
you ; if there are three parish boxes only, and 
four babies want them, I can only recommend 
you to get another as quick as possible, for, 
according to my calculations, the threes in 
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four go once and one over^ but the fours in 
three won!t go," he added, laughing; "but 
what are you doing, Laura?" 

" Making up a dress for the county ball, papa." 

" And what is the rest of the mischief after ?" 
he asked. 

" Helping Laura, papa ! " exclaimed Kate and 
Fanny, laughing too. 

"Never mind the ball," said Laura, "let us 
put this rubbish away, and set to work for 
Kitty Bayman." And the three sisters put the 
ball dress quietly away, and were all much 
more busy over the good work they took up 
so cheerftilly than they had been over the em- 
broidered flounces. 

The evening passed delightfully, and when 
the bed candles appeared at eleven o'clock, it 
seemed as if I had been in the house about 
five minutes, but that I had known the family 
for as many years. 

The unostentatious family devotion preceded 
our exit for the night, and before I went to bed 
I found my hands pretty full for the next day, 
as Horace Trueman promised me a tour round 
the parish, his wife insisted on my inspecting 
the dairy the first thing after breakfast, and the 
young ladies were intent on my paying a visit 
to an old woman of ninety-five years of age, 
who had every faculty perfect, and still talked 
of her first love. 
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What a comfortable bedroom was that at 
Belleville ! the clean white hangings to the bed, 
the large shower-bath, the neat toilet table, 
with fresh flowers carefully arranged on it, had 
an indescribable air of comfort about them. 
The honeysuckle and clematis crept in at the 
open window, and no wonder that my slumbers 
were sound under such favourable auspices. 

At breakfast next morning the plans for the 
day were discussed, and as we unanimously 
agreed that I could not be ubiquitous, the walk 
round the village was decided on, though I pre- 
viously visited the dairy, and was obliged to 
confess that Mrs. Trueman's butter was as good 
as mine at the antipodes. 

The village was scattered about, and ex* 
tended over the greater part of two miles, 
although it did not contain more than 300 
inhabitants. 

The Barley Mow, the hostelrie kept by 
Bob Flint, an old soldier, and a great authority 
on military matters, stood on the village green. 

On the opposite side was the school-house, 
which was built by Lord Lyon, the owner of 
the great house and park, and all the parish 
besides. The cottages were all in good repair, 
and testified pretty well that the tenants had a 
good landlord. 

"You see our school?" said the vicar. 
^'That is a present from his Lordship, who 
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is about the best country gentleman in Eng- 
land. I am almost afraid to mention our wants 
to him, for he has never refused me yet, nor 
hesitated for a moment to do what I asked 
him, and you know it is possible to ride the 
free horse to death. He does not forget the 
parson either, for he gave me this living; and 
he has always stood my friend from the first 
day I set foot in the parish." 

"Is not that public-house a nuisance?" I 
asked. 

" By no means. Bob Flint served with Lord 
Lyon in the Peninsula, and was his servant for 
many years, and he knows his interest too weli 
to allow any drunkenness in his house. Of 
course the villagers will sit in there arnl smoke 
their pipes sometimes when they are better at 
home ; but you know human nature cannot be 
perfect, and if you or I were at work all day, 
perhaps the rousing fire in the tap-room would 
induce us to go in for half an hour instead of 
sitting down in a small house full of squallii^ 
children at home. Bob Flint and I are great 
friends, and he always shuts his house on Sun- 
day and his family are regular at church, and 
upon my life Bob Flint, I believe, is as respect- 
able a man as I am." 

We drew up at the Barley Mow, on passing. 

"Well, Bob, what's the weather to be?** 
asked Trueman. 
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"I can't rightly say, Sir," answered Bob, 
giving the soldier's salute; "but I hope it 
won't thunder, for I am going to his Lordship's 
to brew this morning." 

"Anybody staying at the house?" 

"No, Sir; no one but his niece. Lady 
Mary." 

" If that is the case," says Trueman, " we 
will include his Lordship presently amongst our 
parochial flock. He is always glad to see my 
friends, and I have the entree of the picture- 
gallery and the various sights at the great 
house." 

We entered several cottages. There was no 
shuffling and hiding things on the vicar's ap- 
proach, but always a smile of welcome. The 
best chairs were dusted, and put out for our 
use. In one cottage three rosy children ran 
up to Trueman, having strong remembrances 
of having received an apple each out of the 
vicarage garden on a recent visit with their 
mother, who had gone then for some little pre- 
sent ; but as soon as they saw a strange face 
two of them ran behind their mother's apron, 
and left nothing visible but two pair of chubby 
legs, and the third, for whom there was no room 
in the same hiding-place, stood quite amazed 
with his thumb in his mouth. 

We passed the blacksmith's forge when the 
House of Peers were sitting, for so my old 
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friend described the village patriarchs. " It is a 
most amusing thing/' he told me, ^'but these 
old men cannot bear Bob Flint (who is seventy 
years of age by the bye) coming in. Bob is 
occasionally allowed to plead at the bar of the 
Upper House, or put in a word or two as amicus 
curia on military matters, but they consider 
him no authority even on those points. But 
the great objection is, that Bob is too young. 
Their military hero is Bill Grimes, who enlisted 
into Colonel Wellesley's regiment (as they 
call it still), before the campaign in Holland, 
and he came back here afterwards and seduced 
away Bob Flint as drummer. The grand thing 
about Bill Grimes is that ^he went to the 
Ingies and never came back no more,' and I 
can assure you they chronicle the opening 
career of the great soldier of the age by Bill 
Grimes's enlistment." 

What a primitive village, I thought ! How 
vividly the picture came before my mind of 
Bill Grimes's return in all the pomp of pigtail, 
powder, arid black gaiters, a full-blown soldier 
of that period, and Bob Flint, then a boy, 
dropping his marbles on the very spot perhaps 
where we then stood, and vowing in his mind 
to be a hero like Bill Grimes. 

" Bob Flint," said the vicar, " was with the 
Duke from the first campaign in India till 
Waterloo, so perhaps he knows a little about 
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fighting, although the House of Peers reject his 
testimony. But I must tell you of our Lower 
House. They sit at the Barley Mow, Bob 
Flint in the chair. They are more democratic, 
as far as I can learn, than their noble brethren 
at the blacksmith's, and we had one trouble- 
some customer in the shape of a young market- 
gardener, who got in amongst the Chartists a 
few years back, and was going to lecture on 
Chartism at the Barley Mow. Bob Flint, how- 
ever, would not allow it, but as he tried to do 
it in spite of Bob Flint and began abusing Lord 
Lyon, one of the underkeepers was there, 
and he gave the Chartist member such a pair 
of black eyes as I never saw before or since, 
for he was working for me at the time. Lord 
Lyon told me this, and between you and me I 
was not sorry to hear it, and the lesson has 
done him good." 

We called in at a great many of the cot- 
tages. All sicknesses were kindly inquired 
after. Orders were given to send for soup and 
meat to the vicarage, or any other little things 
which poverty, sickness, or age required. Their 
wants were supplied liberally but judiciously. 
There was no ostentation of charity, and the 
manner of giving was so kind and considerate 
that the obligation appeared to be with the 
giver rather than with the recipient. I could 
not help recalling the words, "Inasmuch as 
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you have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, you have done it unto me." 

A gentle admonition was delivered here and 
there on those who were not so regular at their 
church as they should be, but in the tone of 
remonstrance rather than reproach. 

According to our plan we went round by the 
great house. Lord Lyon received his vicar with 
the frank sincerity of a man who was glad to 
see him. 

The house and grounds were very beautiful, 
but all great places are alike to a certain extent. 
One thing struck me in the entrance-hall, which 
was a broken cavalry sabre and three medals 
and clasps suspended over the fireplace. Lord 
Lyon caught my eye as I was looking at them. 
" Those, Sir, belonged to one," he said, " who 
died as a brave man should, doing his duty to 
his country. Our old friend here can sympa- 
thize with me in that trophy. By the bye, 
Parson," he said, as we were leaving, " my 
niece wants to go and read to poor old Molly, 
our old housekeeper. Do you object to her 
being your curate, for old Molly is getting stone 
blind?" 

" I am only too glad," he replied, " to have 
such a deputy." 

As we walked down the avenue, Trueman 
remarked to me the difference between well- 
bred people and meddlers. " Look here," he 
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said, " here is Lord Lyon, who owns every acre 
of this parish except the ground my house 
stands on, and he will not let his niece go and 
read to an old servant even without first telling 
me; — while the daughter of a retired cheese- 
monger would have inundated the parish with 
tracts, and have told the people I did not preach 
the Gospel." 

'^ But what is that story about the sword and 
medals in the hall?" asked I. 

" They belonged to his only son, who was 
killed in the Pass of Cabul ; he was my old 
pupil, and a nobler-hearted fellow never walked 
the earth. His father has stood before that 
broken sword and talked to me for hours about 
his boy. The death of his son nearly killed 
him." 

We reached home at dinner-time with pretty 
good appetites, and I enjoyed the homely fare 
of the Vicarage, to which Mrs. Trueman's 
dairy was a Uberal contributor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AS IT SHOULD BE. 



The week flew by before we had time hardly 
to count the hours ; Sunday morning came, and 
I looked forward with as much pleasure to the 
service as I did with dread to the crowded 
churches of the metropolis. 

Mrs. Trueman and her daughters all came 
down a little smarter than usual, but as gay 
and lively as ever. There were no gloomy 
looks, as if Sunday was a penance instead of a 
day set apart for rest and happiness. 

" Johnson," said my host, " there 's the 
London paper, do as you think right about 
reading it. I never open it till after dinner, but 
then this is a busy day with me." 

There was no more constraint on Sunday 
than on a week-day in this happy family. The 
young ladies went off to the Sunday-school an 
hour before church, and we followed at the 
usual time. 
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The vicar walked alone^ not from any motive 
of pride or nonsense of any kind^ but probably 
wishing to have his thoughts undisturbed just 
before commencing his duty. There was a 
large stream of people winding along the road 
which led to the village church. The smart 
red cloaks of the women^ and the dazzling 
whiteness of the men's smockfrocks shone 
pleasantly in the sunshine. The merry peal of 
bells smote invitingly on the ear, and the whole 
village seemed to me to be going to their simple 
worship as if they loved their clergyman and 
he loved them. 

Lord Lyon's household were always punctual. 
There was no waiting for the 'Squire, as I have 
known to be the case in some parishes, for, in 
the first place, there was no necessity for doing 
so, and in the next, Horace Trueman would not 
have waited one minute after the proper time 
for Royalty itself. 

Our old friends the House of Peers had the 
post of honour round the old yew tree in the 
churchyard, and sat happy and contented every 
Sunday in the summer, before the service, on 
the very spot which was so soon to be their 
last long home. 

One of them was reproving some children 
who, labouring under the elastic spirits of 
youth, could not resist a game of play on the 
forbidden ground, but he did it as kindly as if 
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he had done the same thing himself under that 
very tree when a child, as in all probability he 
had. 

Every link of the long chain which bound 
these old sages to the past was marked by dome 
incident in their native village. They remem- 
bered the riots of 1780 by the days when 
strange gentlemen from London set the taps at 
the Barley Mow running to all who would 
drink " Lord George Gordon and no Popery." 
They remembered the Holland campaign by 
the enlistment of our old friend Bill Grimes, 
and the commencement of the Duke's career in 
India by Bob Flint turning drummer. Their 
lives were as simple as their minds, and the vil- 
lage of Belleville was their little world. 

On our way to church Mrs. Trueman acquired 
a fund of information about the aches and pains 
of the old, and the trouble of the young. No 
one was passed by unheeded, and there was 
such a mutual confidence between the parson's 
wife and the little flock, that the physical wants 
of the parish were as carefully looked after as 
the spiritual. 

The church was plain and neat, and the con- 
gregation clean and orderly. Horace Trueman 
read the service in an earnest and distinct voice. 
His eldest daughter played a small finger organ, 
which her father had presented to the church, 
and conducted the singing. The service was all 
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plain, simple, and devout ; there was no pride 
or pomp in anything, and the duty was done as 
if it was indeed God's service. 

We had a slight interiude in the singing be- 
fore the sermon, occasioned by a seizure of a 
piece of gingerbread and a contraband apple 
amongst the schoolboys, and the culprits were 
brought out to stand in a conspicuous place 
by themselves within sight of the vicarage 
pew. 

The sermon was as unpretending and impres- 
sive as the rest of the service. It was adapted 
to the understanding of the weakest, and the 
instruction of the strongest mind, and was a 
simple exposition of the Christian's duty. When 
it was over, and we again came forth into the 
beautiful green country, I could not help con- 
trasting the exit from the hot London church, 
the banging of carriage doors and bustling of 
servants, with this quiet little flock, bending 
their steps peaceably home through the shady 
lanes. 

The evening service was even better attended 
than the morning, as the labourers' wives had no 
dinner to cook, and I never remember to have 
passed a Sunday more delightfully. 

I had at length found the true church ac- 
cording to my notions, as it existed in the days 
of my childhood. 

Trueman and I had a walk in the garden in 
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the evening, and I could not help congratulating 
him on his happy home. 

" Yes," he said, " thank God, it is a happy 
home to me, and I do not envy the lot of any 
human being. It was a long time, though, be- 
fore things went so easy with me." 

" How was that?" I asked. 

" Why, you see, my father wanted me to go 
into the law, and it was with a very bad grace 
he let me go into the Church. Then I was 
engaged to my wife, and the family, who were 
very rich, wanted something better than a 
* journeyman parson,' as they called me; and 
as I could not have her with money I took her 
without, which was the best day's work I ever 
did. This curacy was vacant, I applied and 
got it without any difficulty, as the rector was 
an archdeacon, who had never put his foot in 
the parish for twenty years, and it was overrun 
with Dissenters. 

" Lord Lyoft took me warmly by the hand. 
By degrees we weeded out the mischief-makers, 
and got the parish into good order. Times, how- 
ever, went hard with me ; I had a wife and three 
children, and our income was not 200/. a year. 

" Lord Lyon sent me bis son as a pupil, and 
pretty well he paid, I can tell you. However, 
his son could not be a boy for ever, and he 
went into the army, poor fellow, and was 
killed. 
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" One odd morning I took up the paper, and 
saw the death of the rector. My wife was 
mad for me to run off at once to Lord Lyon, 
and ask for the living, as it was his turn to 
nominate an incumbent. I was determined to 
do nothing of the kind. ' My dear wife,' I said, 
^my threadbare coat must let him know how 
much I want preferment, but I am too proud 
to ask.' 

" A week went by, and I heard nothing of my 
successor. My poor wife was moping dread- 
fully about my obstinacy, and at last I promised 
her to go the next day to Lord Lyon, but I 
feared it was too late. 

"Whilst we were still discussing the ques- 
tion the church-bells struck up in a way I 
never heard bells ring before or since, save and 
except when I was married. I went into the 
viUage to find out the reason. One of the 
farmers, with a long face, told me Lord Lyon 
had ordered the ringers to ring in the new vicar 
as he heard, but he was going to see. 

" My heart fairly sunk within me, for I 
always thought till that moment Lord Lyon 
would give me the living. 

" I rushed into the house and met the first 
reproachful look I ever had from my good 
wife, and she muttered, *This is all your own 
fault.' 

" I saw Lord Lyon coming in the private way. 
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and I fear I felt so angry I could have struck 
him, for I thought he at least need not have 
come to apprize me of the new appointment. 
As he entered the door, I said mechanically, 
* My Lord, I will go out in a week.' 

" He looked frightened at my appearance, 
and, as he afterwards told me, he dreaded the 
news would be too good. In fact, he looked 
as much aghast as I did. 

" He put into my hand a paper with as 
serious a face as if it was my death-war- 
rant. My wife's eye detected the mitre in 
the seal in an instant, and of course fainted 
right off, which was my first intimation that I 
was vicar of this parish. I sat down in my 
easy chair, leaving Lord Lyon to pick up Jane, 
which he did ; and although I had stood up so 
long against adversity, my good fortune over- 
came me, and I cried like a child. 

" I slunk out quietly the back way, and got 
into the Park, as I longed to be alone. I was 
only just in time. The news had spread like 
wildfire, and the whole parish came running 
down to the vicarage to shake hands with their 
new parson, which I could never have stood. 
The Barley Mow made a little fortune on the 
spot, and 1 fear I am answerable for an extra- 
ordinary amount of beer being drunk. 

" When I got on the top of the hill and looked 
down on this happy village, and knew it was 
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iny home for life, ^nd that I should live and die 
here, my heart was full indeed. 

" As I sat there ruminating on my good for- 
tune, I saw the crowd assembling in the park. 
Lord Lyon obtained a general holiday for 
everybody. There were tables down the 
avenues groaning vdth roast beef and plum 
pudding; and before my flock separated for 
the evening I was calm enough to appear 
amongst them. 

" As I was no longer a journeyman parson, 
and my preferment came from a Peer, my wife's 
relations began to be very civil, as a matter of 
course, and one of her aunts altered her will, 
and put in a codicil leaving her 10,000/., so in 
the whole we fell into great prosperity ; and I 
trust," he added, " we shall always remember 
it, and Heaven knows I have not been ignorant 
of what it is to want a shilling." 

"And I suppose," I said, "you are not 
troubled with "High Church and Low Church 
here?" 

" We have no Puseyism, or Methodism, or 
any other 'ism' that I know of," he answered, 
" and I heartily trust we never may, at any 
rate in my time. We all strive to do our duty 
simply and sincerely, to the best of our power, 
with the earnest hope that all that is omitted 
may one day be suppUed by Him whose ser- 
vants we are." 
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All things come to an end^ and so did my 
visit at Belleville. The happiest moments I 
ever spent since I left my own home were 
passed there. 

The sight of so much unaffected goodness^ 
and the practice of so many Christian virtues 
by the leader of the flock, were, in my humble 
opinion, a better encouragement to his followers 
to walk in the right way than all the rubrical 
doctrines of the High, or the (so styled) Pro- 
testantism of the Low Church, 
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Obaervatlona on India. 

By a Residekt there many Tears. Stq^ doth, 6f. %d. 

Baroda and Bombay i 

Their Political Morality. A Narrative drawn iVom the Papov laid 
before Parliament in Relation to the Removal of Lieut.-Col. Outram, 
G.B., firom the OfElce of Resident at the Court of the Gaekwar. With 
Explanatory Notes, and Remarks on the Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq., to 
the Editor of the DaUy Vetn. By J. CHAPMAN, Author of **The 
Cotton and Commerce of India considered in Relation to Great 
Britain." 8vo, 8f. 

Prlnoiplea of Indian Beform. 

Being Brief Hints, together with a Plan, for the Improvement of the 
Ewt India Company, and the Promotion of Public Works. By J. 
CHAPMAN, Author of *' The Cotton and Commerce of India,** &c., 
8vo, sewed, 1«. 

The Cotton and Commerce of India^ 

Considered in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain ; with Remarks 
on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway Company. 8 vo, cloth. Original price, 12«.; reduced to 6f. P. 1». 

Tbe Civil Administration of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. By NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE, fourth Translator and 
Interpreter to Her Majesty's Supreme Court, and Member of the 
Bombay Association. Published in England at the request of the 
Bombay Association. 8vo, sewed, 2«. P. Bd. 



Vnifbrm. Pott 8vo« ornamented paper cover ^ 

X.— 43lLetobea of European Capitals^ 

By WILLIAM WARE, Author of "Zenobia; or, Letters from Pal- 
myra,** ** Aurelian,** &c. If. P. 6(1. 

n.~Xiiteratnre and Iiif^. 

LecturesbyE. p. Whipple, Author of" Essays and ReTiewB." It. P. 64. 
IXX.— 0«< i^ Print. 

XV.— The Soul; her Sorrows and her 'Aspira- 
tions. An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as the true 
Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, for- 
merly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. 2«. P. 6d. 

v.— Chriatlaa Theism. 

By C. C. HENNELL. 1*. P. 6rf. 

VX.— The Tirst Series of Bmerson's Bssajrs. 

[/n a few day*. 

VXX.— Essays by Ralph WcUldo Bmerson. 

First Series, embodying the Additions and Corrections of the last 
American edition; with an Introductory Preface, by THOMAS 
CABLTLE, reprinted, by permission, from the first English edition. 
2#. P. 64. 



10 MK chapman's publications. 

VXXX.— The Climes of Bapsburir SL^sinmt its 

own Liege Subjects. By F. W. NEWMAN, Froftssor of Latin at 
Univcrsitr College. U. P. 6d. 

XX«— Phases of Faith) 

Or, Passages from the History of my Creed. By F. W. NEWMAN. 
Second Edition, with an additional chapter on the Character of Christ, 
and a reply to the ' Eclipse of Faith.* is. P. 6tf. iJua remdy. 

X.— The Artist's Married Xiife, beingr that of 

Albert Diirer. Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer by 
MBS. STODART. ly. P. 6(f. {Jtut reatfy. 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

£LttD %txm. 

Price Six Shillings per Number. 

Annual Subscription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, 
£\ ; or, if the Work be delivered by post, £\ 4*. 



The Circulation of the Review is nearly Seventy per Cent, greater 
than it was before it was transferred to its present Proprietor, * and 
1% rapidly increasing with the publication of each successive Number. 
The high reputation which the Work has attained is a guarantee of 
its general merits, whilst the Analytical and Critical Sketches of 
Contemporary Literature, comprehending Notices of the most re- 
markable Books, English and Foreign, which appear during each 
quarter, and especially the large section of each Number now devoted 
to the dissemination of a sound knowledge of the character and 
worth of New English Books, give to the Review specific value as a 
register of literary progress. 

" It is a healthy state of the public mind which can endure and fftvour the 
advocacy of adl shades of opinion in the works of its current literature. We are 
glad, therefore, to see that encouragement is given to a Review starting upon a 
neutral ground indeed, but a ground which needs but cultivation to produce 
fruit ttiat cannot but add greatly to the national riches. The Westminster, old 
in name indeed, is new in feature, and is an evidence of the strength of the new 
forces that are seething under the parched cnut of modem society. It gives us 
suggestions, anUcipations, hopes. It may not always fall in with the current in 
which our own ideas have been used to flow — it may run right athwart the stereo- 
typed lines o( railroad in which modem thought is almost bound to travel ; bat 
whenever it does so it brings its justifications along with it. It is not only 
startling, but often profound } and, as a rule, both vigorous and honest."— Dat/y 
yews. 



THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEWi 

ISi ^ttarurle 3)ournal of ^eologp antv Xiterattxre. 

Price 2«. 6rf. per Number. 



CONTENTS OF No. XXXIV,— MAY, iai3. 



I. Society in Danger from Children. 
11. Bases of Belief. 
III. Fra Dolcino and his Times. 



IV. Recent Worlcs of Fiction— |tuth. 
V. Key to Uncle Tom's CsMni * 
YI. Newman's Odes of Horace. 



Vnf/orm in Post Svo. 

1. Sermons of Consolation. By f. w. p. greenwood, d.d. 

3i. cloth. 

2. Self-Culture. By William ellery channing. Paper 

covers, ed. ; U. cloth. 

3. The Bationale of Religious Inquiry: or, the Question 

stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By JAMES KAR- 
TINEAU. Third Edition. With a Critical Lecture on Rationalism. 
Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev JOSEPH 
BLANCO WHITE. 4*. paper coter ; 4». 6rf. cloth. {Reprinting. 

4. The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Theodore 

Parker. Cloth, 6*. 

5. Essays. By R. W. EMERSON. (Second Series.) With a 
Notice by THOMAS CARLYLE. Cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

6. Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Pichte. By w. smith. 

Second Edition, enlarged. Cloth, As. 

7. The Vocation of the Scholar. By johann Gottlieb 

FICHTE. Cloth, 2f . ; paper cover, 1*. 6rf. 

8. On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 

By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Second Edition. Cloth, 3*. 

9. The Vocation of Man. By johann gottlieb fichte. 

Cloth, As. 

10. The Characteristics of the Present Afife. By johann 

GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Cloth, 6*. ^ 

11. The Way towards the Blessed Life : or, The Doctrine of 

Religion. By JOHANN GOTTI.IEB FICHTE. Translated by 
WilUam Smith. Cloth, 5*. 

12. Popular Christianity : Jts Transition state and Probable De- 
velopment. By FREDERICK FOXTON, A.B. Goth, 5*. 

13. The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Bichter. Compiled from various 

sources. Together with his Autobiography, translated from the 
German. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait, engraved on 
Steel. Cloth, is. 6d. 

14. William von Humboldt's Letters to a Female Friend. 

A Complete Edition. 2 vols, cloth, 10«. 

.15. Representative Men. Seven Lectures. By RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Cloth, 2s. 

16. Religious Mystery Considered, cioth, 2s. 

17. God in Christ. Discourses by HORACE BUSHNELL. 
Cloth, 6s. 

18. St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians : An Attempt to 

convey theh- Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. JOHN HAMIL- 
TON THOM. Cloth, 7*. 

19. A Discourse of Matter? pertaining to Religion. By 

. THEODORE PARKER. €Ioth, 4«. 



FREE TRADE IN BOOKS. 



MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, who originated the agitation for free 
trade in books, which has recently been brought to a successful ter- 
mination, invites public attention to the liberal terms on which he is 
now enabled, by the dissolution of the Booksellers' Association, to 
supply books of all kinds. 

MISCELLANEOnS ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Mr. Ghafmait will allow« for cash, a disoount of one- 
•tztb* or twopence in the Shllllngry fWim the adver- 
tised prices of all new books which are published on the usual 
terms. Works issued by those publishers who, in consequence of the 
recent change, determine to reduce the amount of discount allowed 
to the trade, will be supplied at relatively advantageous rates. 

Periodicals and Magazines supplied on the day of publication, at a 
discount of 10 per cent, from the published prices. 

Orders for Old or Second-hand Books carefully attended to, and 
Binding executed in all varieties of style. 

AMERICAN BOOKS, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

forwarded by post, at the rate of 6d, per lb., to all parts of 
the tlnited Xingdozn. The postal conveyance is at once the 
cheapest and most expeditious, and has enabled Mr. Chapman 
greatly to reduce his scale of prices, as purchasers can now 
obtain their books directly from him at the cost priee 
of Importatlony with the addition only of a small remu' 
nercUive commission. 

The prices attached (in English currency) to all Lists of American 
Books published by Mr. Chapman, with the exceptum of Periodicals 
and Magazines, are tbe ZiOWeat Nett Prices^ from which 
therefore, no disoount can be allowed. 

Mr. 0. iNvrrsB attention to his extensive and caretdllt- 
BELEOTED STOCK OF AMERICAN BoOES, a classified Catalogue of 
which, AT THE o&EATLY-BEoncED PBIOEB, may now be had, gratis, 
on application, or hy post vn return for two stamps. 

^^ Pwrchasers ate especially requested , to transmit their orders 
for American Books, accompanied by a remittcmce, or reference in 
Town, directly to Mr, Chapman, who wiU promptly execvie them, 
and fwwa/rd the Books, by Post or other-wise, as desired, 

%* Post-office Orders should be payable at the Strand Offior. 

LONDON : JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, OTRAND. 
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